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THE STORY OF JUAN MATEO, the boy of the back beyond 





IDEAS FOR JUNIOR! For rompers try beads; for a hat try coins. You and 
the Zulu lady differ on fashions but on mother love all the world is one. 














Fireman to the Rescue 


BY 
JOSEPH COSGROVE 
AND 
CLEMENT HANSAN 





Bayonets couldn’t stop this small man with the big punch. 


M BESPECTACLED Brother William 
Neary, of Pittsfield, Mass., who has 
been in the Orient since 1926, walks 
and talks like a baseball fireman 
coming in from the bull pen to put 
out a ninth-inning rally. Usually, 
however, Brother Bill is walking 
to or from his latest construction 
job. He’s Maryknoll’s crack de- 
signer and builder in Japan. 
Brother Bill’s professorial ex- 
pression is misleading. His first re- 
mark to me was, “An M.P. nearly 
pinched me just before I came in. 
Guess I was driving too fast; must 
have been so absorbed in my build- 
ing problems that I wasn’t paying 
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enough attention to my driving.” 
Brother Bill can walk around a city 
block once and have more things 
happen to him than the average 
citizen would experience in a month. 
Many years ago, Brother Bill 
graduated from business college as 
an accountant. His uncles, in the 
contracting business, induced him to 
learn a trade. Bill selected mechan- 
ical drawing. Later he looked in on 
foreign missions at Maryknoll. 
Years before meeting Brother 
Bill, I had conceived him to be a 
giant of a man, because I had heard 
of his fabulous accomplishments. 
When I met him, he proved to be a 
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rather small man, with a big punch. 
He had been an amateur boxer 
before joining Maryknoll; then he 
put his punch to work for es sana 

Brother Bill 
was twenty - two 
when he was as- 
signed to Mary- 
knoll’s new mis- 
sion in Korea. 
Buildings were 
needed so ur- 
gently that he 
was forced to forego the usual year 
of language study, and pitch right 
into the work. Shuttling between 
jobs, Brother Bill could be seen 
studying the language. In no time, 
he mastered Korean—a mental 
project of vast proportions. Soon 
he was thoroughly at home with 
the laborers and builders with 
whom he came in daily contact. 

It is told of those days that, be- 
sides his tough jobs as architect 
and builder, he found time to per- 
form many kindnesses for the poor. 
Many Korean families experienced 
his quiet generosity in the way of 
extra food or clothing, or education 
provided for needy children. 

Brother Bill and his truck had 
many an annoying encounter on 
Korea’s broken - down’ highways. 
Often some Korean farmer return- 
ing from market, would fall asleep 
in his oxcart, leaving the ox to find 
its way home. The oxen favor the 
center of Korea’s narrow, winding, 
dirt roads; no amount of noisy per- 
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suasion could budge them. So 
Brother Bill would have to stop 
his truck, awaken the oxcart driver, 
and give we a lecture on traffic 
regulations. 

*“One of my 
first jobs in 
Korea,” Brother 
Bill told me, after 
he had lighted 
his aged briar, 

“‘was remodeling 
some old Korean 
homes. They were nothing more 
than shacks, in an abandoned sil- 
ver-mining area. That winter I 
lived in a shack covered only by 
tarpaper, while working on a new 
house for a missioner. It rained 
nearly every day. I was walking, 
working, and sleeping under an um- 
brella. Perhaps the final outcome 
of the job was an evidence of my 
feelings at the time. Méissioners 
dubbed that particular job “the 
classical Irishman’s nightmare.” 

At Saiho, in the mid-thirties, a 
certain high priestess of a devil- 
worshiping cult leveled vile threats 
at Brother Bill when she learned 
that he was going to build a small 
church there. On the building site 
was an ancient oak tree, before 
which the high priestess regularly 
conducted ceremonies. She person- 
ally assured Brother Bill that devils 
would burn to the ground any build- 
ing constructed there. Brother Bill 
went methodically ahead and fin- 
ished the job. Later the high priest- 
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ess retired from the locality. For 


reasons never explained, the oak “% 


tree withered and died as soon as 
Mass was celebrated for the first 
time in the new church. 

‘Funny thing about the oak-tree 
episode,” chuckled Brother Bill. 
‘The son of the high priestess came 
into the Church. Guess the old 
girl herself went back to the minor 
leagues.” 

During the years he spent in 
Korea, Brother Bill gathered 
around him a cluster of skilled car- 
penters, stonecutters, and masons. 
They traveled with him wherever 
he went. 

One day a husky beggar came to 
Brother Bill and asked for a hand- 
out. ““Why don’t you work for a liv- 
ing?” asked Brother Bill. 

The beggar took Brother at his 
word, and turned out to be one of 
his most dependable workers. Years 
later the erstwhile beggar became 
a first-class cook at one of the Mary- 
knoll missions. 

Every winter, Brother Bill and 
his craftsmen returned to the cen- 


ter mission at Saiho. Throughout | 


the winter months, Brother Bill 
worked on drawings for new 
churches; at the same time, he 
supervised his workmen as they 
trained a group of apprentices. 

World War II put an end to 
Brother Bill’s seventeen years in 
Korea, during which time he had 
supervised the construction of about 
ene hundred buildings. 

After the war Brother Bill was 
assigned to Japan. Conversions in 
postwar Japan are numerous, and 
many churches are needed. So far, 








A church built by Brother Bill 


Brother Bill has been architect, con- 
tractor, and builder of fourteen edi- 
fices, including one hospital and 
several churches. He is now super- 
vising the construction of three 
more churches. 

“I guess I had my share of con- 
solations,” Brother Bill reflected. 
“I always got a lift, returning to 
places where I’d done some build- 
ing. I’d look at the people in the 
churches worshiping God, and: I’d 
remember how, just a year or so 
earlier they had used an old shack 
for a church.” 

A pioneer builder like Brother 

Bill is very important in the mis- 
sionary plans. A Brother on the 
missions soon finds that he’s ex- 
pected to fix everything from a run- 
ning nose to a contractor running 
away from an unfinished job. 
~ “Once a fellow stuck a bayonet 
into me,” Brother Bill laughed in 
retrospect. “I was so mad I don’t 
remember what I said. A friend told 
me later that I hollered, ‘Hey, look 
out, you’re liable to hurt me with 
that thing!’ ” 








Can the Reds liquidate God’s 


hold over China’s millions? 


BY JOHN ROMANIELLO 


@ THE BAMBOO CURTAIN fell in Kuie- 
hua, China, on November 22, 1949. 
In the evening of that day I had 
my first contact with a Communist 
officer. He came to our mission 
on Dragon Street. Accompanying 
him was Yao Ming, a student I 
knew. He introduced Chiang. 

Father,” explained Yao Ming, 
“Chiang and I went to primary 
school together; we met again this 
afternoon. Officer Chiang has come 
to ask a favor.” 

Standing behind the Communist 
officer was a soldier, with a rifle 
across his shoulder and four hand 
grenades tied around his waist. 

Officer Chiang then spoke up: 
“‘The people have told me that the 
Catholic Church has a truck. We 
should like to borrow it. Our trans- 
portation won’t arrive for several 
days. We need to get around the 
city; many things must be done for 
the good of the people.” 

“Certainly, certainly!” I said. 
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“Thank you,” said Officer Chiang. 
As he departed, he added in a 
friendly voice, “The Catholic 
Church works for the people, and 
so do we.” 

Next morning while Anthony 
served breakfast, I asked, ‘“How is 
everything?” 

“Fine, Father. We live in a new 
world. It is wonderful to be lib- 
erated.” 

I frowned. . 

‘*Father, you don’t need to 
worry,” Anthony declared. “The 
liberators respect the Catholic 
Church. All night long, ->»ldiers 
looking for quarters knocked at our 
gate. When I told them this is the 
Catholic mission, they walked away. 
They had orders to keep out of 
Catholic missions.” 

After breakfast, I walked down 
Dragon Street. In the middle of 
the block, I came upon two girl 
soldiers, painting on the blank wall 
of a schoolhouse the characters for 
“Freedom of Religion.” On Main 
Street, I saw this slogan again. 

When I reached Holy Rosary 
Church, I found Father Frank sign- 
ing up ten prospective converts for 
the evening catechism class. 

“Where is Father Edward?” I 
asked. 

*‘Oh, he’s out, driving the truck 
for Officer Chiang,” was the reply. 

When Father Edward returned at 
noon, he told us that soldiers had 
loaded the truck with rice and had 
taken it to the North Railroad Sta- 
tion. The rice was to be used to feed 
a group of refugees. Father Edward 
went on to say that three Com- 
munist soldiers had spoken to him. 
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The conversation went something 
like this: 

“Are you a Catholic priest?” 
asked one. 

**Yes, of course.” 

“Oh! Then you believe in God?” 

“Don’t you?” asked Father Ed- 
ward. } 

“Of course not!” the soldier 
snapped. “We’ll change. all that.” 

Apparently that soldier had spo- 
ken out of order, for Officer Chiang 
grated: “‘You fool! Our constitution 
grants freedom of religion.” 

Later on that day, I met Mary 
Lo. She passed: by without saying 
the customary, “God bless you, 
Spiritual Father.” 

Two days later I met her at the 
church, and she said: “I’m sorry, 
Father, for not greeting you on the 
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street the other day. I was afraid 
to. At a friend’s house I had been 
told that all the American Fathers 
would be driven out of China.” 

After dark that evening, an offi- 
cer called. Father 
William was with 
me. 

“Have you a 
radio?” the Com- 
munist asked. 

Veg 2° 

““What’s the 
riews?” 

“Communist forces are advanc- 
ing in the whole province. There 
is practically no opposition.” 

-His small face showed satisfac- 
tion. ‘“We don’t know what is going 
on,” he declared. ““To reach here, 
we traveled over mountain paths. 
This is the largest city we’ve seen 
in over a thousand miles.” 

Next the Communist soldier told 
me that his commanding officer 
warited to borrow my extra radio— 
if I had one. While Father William 
went to get the other radio, the 
soldier asked: “You’re Catholic 
priests, aren’t you? We admire your 
wonderful work for the people. It’s 
too bad that up north three Chinese 
priests were arrested as spies.” 

‘“‘Perhaps,” I said, “there was 
some mistake.” 

“Oh, no!” he replied. ‘““We had 
proof.” 

When Father William brought in 
the radio, the Communist officer 
wrote out a receipt, thanked us for 
the radio, and departed. 

At ten o’clock that night, An- 
thony shouted under my window, 
“Father, open up the front door!” 
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I went downstairs and found the 
Communist officer standing in the 
doorway. Three soldiers, wearing 
side arms, stood with him. “Sorry 
to disturb you,” said the officer. 
“We are return- 
ing your radio.” 

‘“*Come in. 
Come in,” I in- 
vited. 

““No, thank 
you,” the officer 
replied. “‘Just re- 
turn the receipt.” 

I got the receipt and handed it to 
him; then he and the two other sol- 
diers went away. 

On the first Sunday after the 
Communists took over, three sol- 
diers who had attended Mass doffed 
their caps and spoke to me at the 
church door. They said that their 
homes were near Harbin (in north- 
ern Manchuria). One soldier whis- 
pered: “‘This is the first time we’ve 
gotten to Mass in six months. 
Church-going is not encouraged in 
the Red Army.” 

That afternoon Mr. Lee, tue pen- 
cil merchant, paid us a visit. ‘“‘How’s 
everything?” I inquired. 

“The police inspector,” he re- 
plied, ‘came to register my family. 
He looked at the crucifix on the 
wall and remarked: ‘He was a good 
man. He died for the people.’ I 
asked the inspector if he believed 
in Christ. He shook his head, and 
continued to write down the names, 
ages, schooling, and present occu- 
pations of the members of my 
family.” 

Mr. Yang, the postman, called. 
He told me that the police inspector 
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complained that there were too 
many “holy pictures of foreigners” 
pasted on the walls of the Yang 
home. He “‘suggested”’ that the-pic- 
tures be removed, saying, ‘““We are 
living in a new world now.” 

Before dark on that Sunday, Mr. 
Lu, a cloth merchant, and his son 
called. Accompanying them was a 
Communist soldier. 

‘‘Father,” said Mr. Lu, “allow 
me to present Paul Hsieh, a Catho- 
lic from Shantung Province.” 

We shook hands. 

Mr. Lu’s son said: “I’ve joined 
Paul’s outfit in the Red Army. We 
are leaving tomorrow. I have come 
to say good-by.” 

“This is my fourth year in the 
Army,” put in Paul, as he pulled a 
rosary out of his pocket. 

I remarked, ‘‘How small it is.” 

‘‘That makes it easier to hide, 
Father — easy to hold in my closed 
fist when I say the beads.” 

After the two younger men had 
excused themselves, Mr. Lu said 
sadly, ‘“‘My family is breaking up. 
Jim left last night, with a group of 
interpreters. Mary has signed up 
with an entertaining group. An- 
drew has been drafted for the Red 
Handkerchief Squad. My wife, 
Helen, and I are the only ones left 
at home.” 

A few days later, I was walking 
up and down the garden path, say- 
ing Office, when a tall soldier 
approached. Without introduction, 
he said, ““You believe in Adam and 
Eve?” 

“Yes.” But I could go no further 
for he interrupted: “It’s old fash- 
ioned. I know about Adam and 
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Eve. I studied about them in school. 
They got the world in trouble.” 
“‘Are you a Catholic?” I asked. ~ 
**No, but I studied the catechism 
in my native village in North China. 
Now I am a progressive. I believe 
in Stalin and Mao Tse-T’ung.” 
Officially, religion was tolerated; 


. unofficially, rumors smeared it. 


Within a week after the “‘libera- 


tion,” priests in the northern part 


of the mission were not permitted 
to travel outside the towns. They 
were told that traveling would not 
be safe. One priest asked permission 
to make a sick call. He was politely 
refused. ' 

The next blow came when the 
Reds forbade us to continue cate- 
chism classes. The education in- 
spector had read over the catechism. 
He didn’t approve of the Fifth 
Commandment, especially the ex- 
planation that tells us not to hate 
anyone. The inspector “advised” 
all catechumens to drop their inter- 
est in the Church because their duty 
is to learn to hate the “American 
Imperialists.”” 


CHINA’S entry into the Korean 
war shortened the period of tolera- 
tion. I heard by the grapevine that 
a Communist said, behind closed 
doors, ““We have orders to get rid of 
all foreign missioners and to estab- 
lish a state-controlled Church with- . 
in two years.” 

The pressure was increased on the 
priests: Father Robert was given 
verbal permission to make a sick 
call, only to be stopped by a mounted 
soldier who snapped, “Surrender 
your gun.” A search was made, but 
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no gun was discovered. Father 
Robert was told to return to the 
mission and stay there. Before long, 
all priests were under house arrest. 

The People’s Daily printed a long 
article about the Vatican Spy Ring. 
“All foreign Catholic missioners,” 
the article stated, “‘are members of 
this spy ring. Therefore, the Catho- 
lic missioners are enemies of China.” 
The article went on to urge that all 
Catholic missioners be expelled 
from China. 

The pressure was increased on 
the Sisters: Sick persons treated by 
Sisters were invariably investigated 
by a People’s Government agent, 
and warned that the American 
Sisters were agents of a spy ring 
that was out to destroy China. The 
Chinese Sisters’ convent was turned 
into a jail; the Sisters were forced 
to exchange their habits for lay 
garb and to return to their villages. 

The pressure was increased on 
the people: To avoid being labeled 
“Rice Baskets,”’ the Catholics had 
to participate enthusiastically in 
countless parades, rallies, and dem- 
onstrations, denouncing “‘American 
Imperialism”. The Reds put the 
tag, “Rice Basket,” on anyone who 
did not devote most of his or her 
time to advancing the interests of 
Communism. 

Catholics who even greeted a 
priest or a Sister were picked up 
by agents of the People’s Govern- 
ment and taken to police headquar- 
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ters. Sometimes that meant spend- 
ing a night or two in jail. 

The pressure was increased on 
the Church: The oldest Catholics 
of each mission were contacted se- 
cretly by the Reds. The Catholics 
were ordered to volunteer to organ- 
ize a lay society that would super- 
vise the establishment of a “‘Re- 
formed Church”. Chinese priests 
would be in charge of the Reformed 
Church. The Reds’ scheme was to 
separate China’s Catholics from the 
Holy Father’s jurisdiction because 
the Vatican Spy Ring’s objective 
was the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the church building 
was turned into a meeting hall. A 
portrait of Mao Tse -T’ung was 
hung above the altar after the cruci- 
fix had been removed. 

Communism has no place for 
God and the soul. The Reformed 
Church is to serve as a front, while 
the Communists eliminate the pub- 
lic worship of God. Ss 

The Communists are alert 24 
hours a day. All their efforts are 
directed towards world domination. 
America is the only country that 
can successfully oppose Commu- 
nism. The Communists realize this, 
and so they are using every possible 


‘ strategy to undermine the American 


way of life. 

Before I was expelled from China, 
a Communist remarked to me, “T’ll 
see you in America!” 


POPE PIUS XII loves company. In his recent encyclical he expresses his joy at 
the visits of the pilgrims who came from Africa, India, and the Far East. He 
quotes a beautiful sentiment from Romans to express his feelings: “For I long 


to see you, .. 


. that I may be comforted together in you, by that which is com- 
mon to us both, your faith and mine.” 


MARSHAL 
SANTIAGO 


BY ROBERT E. KEARNS 


@ THE INDIANS in the Peruvian An- 
des have great devotion to Santiago 
(Saint James). Early Spanish mis- 
sioners told the Indians the legend 
that depicted Santiago as the one 
who saved Spain from the infidel 
hordes of North Africa. Santiago 
is said to have fought alongside the 
Spaniards, in their battles with the 
Moors. Spanish devotion usually 
depicts Santiago as a marshal of 
the army, mounted on a beautiful 
white horse. The soldier saint is 
clad in the garments of a military 
leader, complete with marshal’s hat 
and flowing cape. He is brandishing 
his sword, while his white horse 
tramples the enemy underfoot. 

The Spanish missioners sup- 
planted the pagan feasts of the In- 
dians of Peru by Catholic feast days. 
An example of this mission method 
is the way the Spanish missioners 
taught the Indians to forget their 
Inca warrior heroes, and to vener- 
ate instead, Marshal Santiago. 
Marshal Santiago made a big hit 
with the Indians. 
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Shortly after coming to Peru, we 
Maryknollers began a routine in- 
ventory of the parish. Before putting 
the finishing touches on the inven- 
tory, however, we asked the sacris- 
tan if we had missed anything that 
belonged to the parish. 

That afternoon the sacristan re- 
turned to the rectory with an Indian 
who had just come in from the hills. 
The sacristan had told him that the 
Padres wanted to see Marshal San- 
tiago’s possessions. 

Marshal Santiago’s finery filled 
a small trunk, which contained five 
silk cloaks, four marshal’s hats, 
five shirts embroidered with silver 
and gold thread, several pairs of 
pants, underwear, socks, gloves, 
earrings, and rings. In addition 
there were gold swords, stirrups, 
and a beautifully tooled saddle. All 
those items had been carefully pre- 
served. They were the treasures ac- 
cumulated, in the course of more 
than 300 years, by the Indians in 
their attempts to express devotion 
to Marshal Santiago. 
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~ THE SUPERIOR GENE 


es 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


in Kyoto last spring, I was deeply 
impressed with the activities of the 
Legion of Mary. I had the good 
fortune to sit in at meetings of 
two teen-age groups, one of young 
women and the other of young men. 
The first was under the direction 
of Sister Marie Elise, and the other 
of Father James F. Hyatt, who is 
an assistant at the central parish 
in Kyoto. 

The aspects that impressed me 
most were the earnestness of the 
individuals, their unaffected way 
of describing their experiences, the 
courage that was evident in the 
work they had done and on which 
they were reporting. For years I 
had been coming in contact with 
the Legion, but never had I been 
as impressed as I was at this display 
of zeal by young men and women 
who in most cases were first-genera- 
tion Christians. There were an evi- 
dent feeling of responsibility for the 
charge they had been given, a beau- 
tiful modesty in reporting their 


-achievements, and a great deal of 


physical sacrifice in the footwork 
they had done during the week. 
’ 


We have been hearing very much, 
these_days, about the work of the 
Legion-in China. The fact that the 
Communist authorities in that un- 
fortunate country feel it necessary 
to concentrate their hatred and 
their skill on the attempt to dissolve 
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this efficient agency is proof positive 
of the splendid work it has been 


doing. - 

7 ene epee 
more and more, especially in our 
mission work. It is what I might 
call a “natural supernatural’ for 
the work we are trying to do in 
pagan lands, as well as in places 
where religion has lapsed. There 
seems to be here a formula for more 
and more co-operation on the part 
of the lay apostle. 


Recently I wrote to one of our 
pastors in South America, congrat- 
ulating him on the effects of a mis- 
sion in his parish. As a result of that 
mission, one hundred and nine 
marriages in that region were regu- 
larized. The pastor replied . that 
most of the credit was due to two of 
the local Sisters, who had gone from 
house to house before the mission 
began. 

In some ways the Legion could 
do such work even better, perhaps, 
than those who wear religious habits 
or Roman collars. Often enough, 
the religious garb means a closed 
door. Please God, these wonderful 
young men and women of the 
Legion of Mary will do more and 
more for Christ’s Church and for 
the glory of the Father. 


Sf 

















VISIT THE SICK 


These droll little folk of 
Bolivia enact the lesson of 
Sister St. Paul’s charming 
poster in her forthcoming 
series on the works of mercy. 
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JUAN MATEO 





The strange world of Juan Mateo lies deep behind this barrier of purple mountains. 





Juan Mateo is a Guatemalan boy who lives far off the beaten 


trail. Today thousands of American people know him because 


of a new Maryknoll film. Here’s the story behind the story. 


M@ THE WORLD of Juan Mateo lies 
deep inside the Cuchumatanes 
Mountains. It can be reached only 
- by horseback or foot, over precipi- 
tous trails that consume long hours. 
It is far off the Guatemalan tourist 
circuit, and therefore its inhabi- 
tants are unspoiled, living in the 
ancient manner of their ancestors. 

When Maryknoll decided to make 
a motion picture about Guatemala, 
it was felt that the approach should 
be completely different from that 
taken in other films of our mission 
work. These latter all accented 
the missioner, and made him the 


- 
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leading man, so to speak. For a 
film on Guatemala, it was decided 
to tell the story through the eyes 
of the native people, and to show 
how the missioner’s coming changed 
their lives. 

For the locale of the story, we 
chose Saloma, a sleepy, little moun- 
tain town, which has some 40,000 
Indians dwelling in its environs. 
Saloma was selected because it is 


‘remote, but not as inaccessible as 


some of the mission stations; and 
because the energetic pastor of Sa- 
loma, Father J. Edmund McClear, 
of Royal Oak, Michigan, was carry- 
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The village in the foreground is Huehvetenango, mission center for Maryknoll work. 


ing on a number of enterprises that 
would add interest to the film 
story; and because Saloma lies in 
the heart of the Indian world. 
Eighty per cent of Guatemalans 
are full-blooded Indians, and we 
felt that a story on Guatemala 
should largely concern them. 

The mission center at Huehue- 
tenango is the gateway to Saloma 
and the Indian world of the Cuchu- 
matanes. The traveler leaves Hue- 
huetenango in the morning, and 
by car or bus climbs up to the 
12,000-foot pass that opens into the 
mountains. There the road ends, 
and one must take to horse or foot. 
The next hours are spent in verti- 
cal travel through a wilderness. 
Finally you emerge on the top of 
a mountain, and almost a mile 
straight below is a broad valley. 
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The inexperienced horseman will 
prefer to make this descent by foot. 
At the bottom he remounts, and 
then rides through the town of San 
Juan Ixcoy, where occurred one of 
the last, big Indian uprisings, dur- 
ing which every non-Indian in the 
village but one was put to death. 

The traveler rides the length of 
the valley; climbs another moun- 
tain; and drops down into a second 
valley, in the center of which is 
Saloma. Our first view of Saloma 
was at dusk, through a heavy cur- 
tain of mist. There is seldom a 
day on which clouds do not enter 
the town. They begin to descend 
about three. in the afternoon, and 
do not lift until nine or ten o’clock 
the next morning. Because of its 
altitude, the town is cold when 
there is no sunshine. Although we 
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ke ™, riot of color — full of Indians 
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were in the tropics, we found ice 
in the’ fountain in the morning. 

After a survey of Saloma and its 
surrounding aldeas, and a talk with 
Father McClear, we decided to tell 
our story through the eyes of a 
twelve - year-old Indian boy. A 


script was outlined, based on. 


Father McClear’s own experiences 
and work and on the lives of these 
picturesque mountain people. Next, 


we began to look for the characters, 


in the picture. 

We found Juan Mateo without 
difficulty. Or perhaps it might be 
better to say that he found us. We 
walked out of the mission one morn- 
ing and saw a number of boys play- 
ing: a game on several gigantic 
beams that the Indians had brought 
in for-repairing the church. Each 
of the boys had a piece of pine 
resin. One boy would slap a piece 
down on the beam and then the 
others would take turns throwing 
their own pieces at the first one. If 
a boy hit the first piece and made 
his own stick to it, then the orig- 
inal thrower was retired. The boy 
who captured all the bits of resin 
won the game. 

One player — dressed in the tra- 
ditional loose, brown, slip-over 
jacket — immediately attracted our 
attention. He had a big, infectious 
grin, was very boyish in his actions, 
and made quick, intelligent move- 
ments. 

“‘Who is he?”’ I asked Father Mac. 


“Juan Mateo,” answered the . 


Padre. ‘‘He lives on the other side 
of the mountains. He wants to be 
a priest, but I’m having a little 
trouble with his father.” 
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We talked to the boy and asked 
about his family, and so on. Then 
we selected him on the spot for 
the lead in the film. Later we met 
his father, mother, and two sisters. 
Without any hesitation, we decided 
to use the whole family, and tell 
as much of its story as possible., 

Juan Mateo is a descendant of 
the early Mayan Indians. He be- 
longs to the Mam tribe. Many cen- 
turies before the comting of the 
white man to the Western World, 
Juan’s ancestors moved south from 
Mexico, looking for new land to 
plant corn. They would settle for 
awhile, and when that area was 
worked out, they would move on. 
Corn was the center of the Mayan- 
economy, just as it is the life of 
the mountain people today. 

Wherever the Maya settled, they 
built great monuments and cities 
in honor of the gods they worshiped. 
The area around Saloma is a 
treasure-house of unexcavated 





Juan Mateo and his papa, Raymundo, 
experienced their first rides in a 
plane and cutomobile. Some thrill 








Father Edmund McClear (left) plays 
a large part in Juan Mateo's story. 
Indians recognize the Padre at 
distances because of his red shirt. 
A typical market scene (above), and 
(right) everyday’s dress in Saloma. 


ruins. Father McClear has always 
had the hope of unearthing and re- 
storing some of the sites, but the 
pressure of daily work does not 
leave the necessary time. 

The script for the film wrote 
itself. Our part was simply to tell 
what happened in the village and 
to Juan Mateo’s own family. 
Through the eyes of the boy, we 
see the arrival of the missioner, 
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his reception by the people, the 
hostility of Juan Mateo’s father, 
and the work of the Padre in his 
attempt to win over and help the 
mountain Indians. 

The people of Saloma are poor; 
and if any family can average a 
yearly income ‘of forty dollars, it 
is fortunate. Father McClear opened 
an industrial school to improve the 
economy. The missioner imported 
fertilizers and better seeds to help 
the Indians grow more food. The 
40,000 inhabitants of the surround- 
ing hills were without medical care 
when the Padre arrived. His clinic 
filled a big void. 


All of these things entered into - 


the story of Juan Mateo. But there 


was another element, an intangible . 


that had to be told. The Indians 
have a fierce pride in their an- 
cestry. Except for the small minor- 
ity who desert the Indian way of 
life, and who are called ladinos, 
the native people look down on the 
whites. 

The Indians have experienced 
many injustices at the hands of 
whites. They have been pushed off 
their land, forced into servitude, 
denied any rights, and taken ad- 
vantage of, time and time again. 
It is a rare white or ladino who 
travels the region unarmed. Having 
journeyed through the area with 
non-Indians, and having seen the 
hostile glances and gestures, I 
understand why the whites distrust 
the Indians. But the whites fail 
to realize that the fault lies not 
with the Indians, but with them- 
selves. 

The only exception to this hos- 
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tility is the Padre. Once an Indian 
catches sight of the clerical collar, 
his scowl becomes a smile. Father 
McClear, while traveling, wears a 
red-checked shirt, with his collar 
showing inside it. The Indians 
spot that red shirt miles away, and 
run down from steep corn fields 
or hillside pastures, to greet the 
Padre and have their heads touched 
in blessing. 

Juan Mateo tells it well in the 
film, when he says: “Those who 
love the Indian are loved by him 
in return. Those who despise the 
Indian are likewise despis 

This is the underlying theme of 
the final film. It is a conflict that 
is solved only after Juan Mateo’s 
father sends the boy off to the City 
of the Dead, as a punishment for 
having associated with the white 
missioner. The City of the Dead is 
really Zaculeu, whose celebrated 
Mam pyramids and temples have 
been restored. It was at Zaculeu 
that the Indians fought their last 
great battle against the conquista- 
dors, and it was there that their 
civilization perished. Today Zacu- 
leu stands as a reminder to the 
Indians of the glory that was once 
their own. 

Yet at Zaculeu Juan Mateo learns 
that greatness is not merely in the 
refinement of civilization. He real- 
izes that, while his ancestors: knew 
the sciences of astronomy and 
mathematics, and also were able 
to design and erect tremendous 
buildings, they had definite short- 
comings. Zaculeu was built with 
slave labor; and in the very temple 
that nearly costs the boy his own 





of support are the few pennies the Padre pays her for helping in his dispensary. 


life, human sacrifices had been 
offered. 

““My ancestors were great,”’ Juan 
Mateo concludes, ‘“‘but they lacked 
the love and kindness that Padre 
Edmundo teaches.” 

Thus Juan Mateoand Raymundo, 
his father, learn that a man can be 
proud of his past without excusing 
its faults or wishing to be back 
in it. 

Because the film will be shown 
in schools throughout the United 
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States, we decided that, for edu- 
cational purposes, a glimpse of the 
story of Guatemala should be given. 
Guatemala is. not just the Indian 
highlands. It is the big centers like 
Guatemala City, where life has all 
the pleasant conveniences of our 
modern world. It is the Atlantic 
and Pacific coastal regions. 
Guatemala is also Antigua, once 
the capital for all of Central Amer- 
ica. Antigua — of which the orig- 
inal name was “Very Noble. and 
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Very Loyal City of St. James of the 
Knights of Goathemala” — pros- 
pered and became famous long be- 
fore the founding of the first English 
colonies in the new world. Antigua 
was the center of the great religious 
orders, whose members went into 
all parts of Central America to 
teach the Indians about Christ. 
At the height of its development, 
in 1773; Antigua had fifty-seven 
churches, eighteen convents, a uni- 
versity, eight colleges, five hospi- 
tals and an orphan asylum. 

But Antigua also had two evil 
genii. They are called “Water” and 
“Fire” — two towering volcanoes 
that hang over the city. In 1541, 
earthquakes cracked the sides of 
the volcano called Water, and a 
tremendous lake in the cone of the 
mountain was released, completely 
wiping out Antigua. In 1773, the 
volcano called Fire began acting 
up and, together with a series of 
earthquakes, destroyed the second 


This is the Pyramid of the Sun, at 
Zaculeuv. Human sacrifice was offered 
here by the Mam sun-worshipers.- 

enemas 
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Antigua. The capital was then 
moved to the newly founded Guate- 
mala City, and Antigua was left 
in ruins — the most impressive 
monument of colonial grandeur 
that exists in the New World. 

All these places play a part in 
the film. And through the magic 
eye of the camera, we visit each. 

The actual making of the film 
was a lark for Juan Mateo, his 
family, and his friends. They were 
merely re-creating their everyday 
lives. Of course, there were cer- 
tain compensations. Juan Mateo 
and his father had their first ride in 
an automobile, when we took them 
down to Zaculeu. They had an even 
bigger thrill when they: went to 
Guatemala City, via their first air- 
plane ride. To these simple Indians, 
who. were used to trudging long 
hours, and even days, to visit 
friends or to make a pilgrimage to 
some shrine, the magic of the white 
man’s transportation was almost 
unbelievable. 

We decided to put an optimistic 
ending in the picture, even though 
Juan Mateo’s father refused to let 
him go to Guatemala City to study 
for the priesthood. The film ends 
with Juan Mateo entering the 
Indian school in the capital, to pre- 
pare to become a leader of his 
people. 

Since we returned home, word 
has come that Juan Mateo’s father 
has changed his mind, and Juan 
Mateo will soon be studying ir the 
seminary in Guatemala City. So 
now the story of Juan Mateo and 
his people is completely true. I don’t 
know whether Raymundo’s change 








of heart came from seeing for him- 

self the fine school for Indian boys 

in Guatemala City, or because of 

Father McClear’s persuasive per-_ 
sonality. Having seen Padre Ed- 

mundo in action, I’m inclined to 

think the cause is the latter. 
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Through no fault of their own, few 
Indian villages have priests. The 
people usually take advantage of a 
fiesta to bring their babies into a 
central station for baptism. At Mary- 
knoll's Chiantla parish (above), 
hundreds are baptized each fiesta. 
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The Chinese Izaak Walton usually returns with a full creel. 


BY JOHN J. SEN 


@ FARMER WANG and his son sat 
motionless in a long, narrow boat 
-on Poyang Lake. A full moon hung 
in the cloudless sky. A white board, 
slanting from the gunwale into the 
water, caught a gleaming shaft of 
moonlight. 

Minutes later, a baffled fish 
arched itself gracefully into the 
boat. “‘Ai ya!’’ cried the surprised 
boy. 

““Yousee, myson,”’ Wang boasted, 
**Poyang fishermen need no hook or 
net. The fish was attracted by 
moonlight shining on the board. 
Approaching the light, it became 
confused. It jumped to avoid the 
obstacle, and landed in our boat.” 

Many Chinese fishermen fully ex- 
ploit the fact that fish are lured by 
bright light. In South China, night 
fishing is popular. One method is 
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for a fisherman to hold a flaming, 
pine torch in the air, while his 
companion lowers a wide net into 
the stream. 

In Central China, the natives use 
cormorants to do fishing for them. 
A trained cormorant easily detects 
and grabs with its beak a fast mov- 
ing fish. A constricting ring tied 
around the cormorant’s throat pre- 
vents the bird from swallowing the 
prey. Although fishing among many 
other cormorants, each bird never 
fails to pick out its master’s boat 
and return with its catch. 

Chinese historical records show 
that Emperor Wu of the Han dy- 
nasty was bitten by the fishing bug, 
some two thousand years ago. Em- 
peror Wu was a firm believer of 
charming fish by color: he angled 
with a hook of pure gold, a line of 
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white silk, and a red carp for a lure. 
Classical records also reveal that 
in pre-Christian times, the Chinese 
used cinnamon bark for bait; hooks 
made of forged gold; and fishing 
lines ornamented 
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months, the fish grow large enough 
for eating. The farmer then churns 
the water, and when he spots a 
fish, he quickly covers it with a 
bamboo, hood like trap. 

China is short 


with feathers At Maryknoll, New York, we still of iron, so steel 
from the tur- have no permanent chapel after hooks are rare. 
quoise kingfisher. 41 years. Urgent needs elsewhere Rural fishermen 
Lu Kueimen, the have limited our resources. Would overcome this by 
Izaak Walton of you help us to build this chapel using bamboo 
China, occasion- at Maryknoll? Any gift, large or hooks. An inch 


ally used a bow 
and arrow as his 
weapons for getting a good catch. 
’ Although nets are used exten- 
sively to catch fish, many Chinese 
fishermen prefer to try their luck 
from the river bank. A favorite 
method is for the fisherman to stand 
quietly in clear, shallow water, 
poising a four-pronged spear near 
the bottom of the’stream. When a 
fish passes under his spear, the man 
quickly jams the sharp points down 
and pins the fish. At times a two- 
man team goes into action. While 
one harpoons, the other beats the 
water with his hands to drive the 
fish in the direction of his team- 
mate. At other times, the partner 
shakes a wooden rattle to scare the 
fish into action. These methods, 
requiring more force than guile, 
explain the Chinese term for fish- 
ing, ta-yueh, meaning, “‘to hit a fish.” 

Fishing in rice fields is an angling 
technique peculiar to China. Every 
Spring the farmers plant bundles 
of tall grass near river banks. After 
the unsuspecting fish have spawned 
in those man-made breeding beds, 
the bundles are transplanted to 
flooded rice paddies. Within a few 


small, will be welcome. 


or so of bamboo 
is bent double, 
and bound so that the ends grip a 
grain of rice. The rice fascinates 
the hungry fish. Snapping at the 
bait, the fish slashes the thin reed 
that binds the bait. The rebounding 
bamboo sliver swiftly straightens 
out in the fish’s mouth, or lodges 
in the fish’s throat. 

Because the Chinese fish more 
for food than for sport, community 
fishing parties often take place. 
Every man, woman, and child turns 
out to co-operate in building a 
temporary dam. The water is 
pumped out and the villagers move 
about in the muddy stream bed, 
picking up dozens of helplessly flip- 
ping fish. 

The patron spirit of Chinese 
fishermen is Hsu, a hero of classical 
Chinese history. The story goes that 
Hsu used to carry wine with him, 
so that he could drink and fish. 

Hsu always poured out a libation 
on the river, saying, “Drink, too, . 
ye drowned spirits of the River.” 

It is recorded that, even on occa- 
sions when other anglers caught 
nothing, Hsu always returned with 
a basketful of fish. 
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M@°THE THREE R's which had come 
into their own in China during the 
last century, are now receiving a 
series of jolts that may set them 
back a hundred years. 

From the earliest days, scholars 
in China have enjoyed the unmeas- 
ured esteem of the people as well as 
the favor and protection of the 
government. China has tradition- 
ally been intensely concerned with 
books and learning. But China’s 
ancient system of learning gave few 
individuals the opportunity tostudy. 

However, the beginning of the 
world’s industrial revolution made 
itself felt in China. Because of more 
general contact with the West, the 
march of science and the rising tide 
of democracy stirred the peaceful 
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slumber of Old Cathay. After the 
turn of the century, thousands of 
eager Chinese students rushed to 
Japan for the new learning, that 
had changed Japan so quickly into 
a world power. And on their re- 
turn to China, those students im- 
patiently set about to reform their 
native land. But the eagerness of the 
Chinese for the new education far 
outstripped the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to establish schools and 
supply instructors. 

Great impetus was given to the 
educational program by the influx 
of American educators in the early 
Twenties. Courses in agriculture 
and forestry improved the crops and 
livestock of the farmers. Shop classes 
for the training of boys, and nurs- 
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M@°THE THREE R’s which had come 
into their own in China during the 
last century, are now receiving a 
series of jolts that may set them 
back a hundred years. 

From the earliest days, scholars 
in China have enjoyed the unmeas- 
ured esteem of the people as well as 
the favor and protection of the 
government. China has tradition- 
ally been intensely concerned with 
books and learning. But China’s 
ancient system of learning gave few 
individuals the opportunity tostudy. 

However, the beginning of the 
world’s industrial revolution made 
itself felt in China. Because of more 
general contact with the West, the 
march of science and the rising tide 
of democracy stirred the peaceful 
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slumber of Old Cathay. After the 
turn of the century, thousands of 
eager Chinese students rushed to 
Japan for the new learning, that 
had changed Japan so quickly into 
a world power. And on their re- 
turn to China, those students im- 
patiently set about to reform their 
native land. But the eagerness of the 
Chinese for the new education far 
outstripped the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to establish schools and 
supply instructors. 

Great impetus was given to the 
educational program by the influx 
of American educators in the early 
Twenties. Courses in agriculture 
and forestry improved the crops and 
livestock of the farmers. Shop classes 
for the training of boys, and nurs- 
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ing schools for girls, were crowded 
with eager youngsters. 


Judged by present American. 


standards, China is indeed very 
backward. But those who compare 
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Eventually, China will realize 
the debt owed the Church and its 
missioners for letting in the rays 
of the new dawning. The Christian 
missionary movement has done 


the educational 
picture of 1948 
with that of the 
Twenties are 
astounded at the 
advancement. 
Most of this de- 
velopment was 
in the field of 
primary educa- 


SPECIAL CASES 


To be hungry hurts just as much 
in Asia, as in America. Our Lord 
knowing this ordered us to feed 
the hungry. From the Maryknoll 
Charity Fund, our missioners feed 
tens of thousands of starving 
people. Your donations to our 
Charity Fund will help many. 


much to bring 
modern educa- 
tion to China. 

Yet in the 
mind of the 
Church, this new 
light was never 
meant to sup- 
plant the old, but 
to add luster to 








tion, and most of 

it was achieved under the leader- 
ship of China’s remarkable Min- 
ister of Education, Chen Li-fu. This 
progress was achieved despite the 
wars, civil and international, which 
drained off so much of the country’s 
strength and resources. 

‘However, not all educational 
contact with the West was good for 
China’s future. Chinese students, 
fresh from lecture rooms in Ameri- 
can universities, returned to China 
with materialistic, anti-Christian, 
pragmatic notions, which they 
spread throughout the educational 
world of China. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek in 
1938, tried to prevent the complete 
overthrow of the classical traditions, 
when she spoke out in protest over 
the little time the students were 
giving to their own sages. She ad- 
monished teachers to train not only 
the heads, but the hearts as well. 
She urged an integration of the 
virtues of Old China with the vigor 
of purpose needed to reconstruct a 
modern China. 


the culture al- 
ready existing for three thousand 
years in China. It was to be a cleans- 
ing - from - error, a perfecting of 
China’s culture. As far back as 
1659, the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda wrote to the bishops in 
China: “Do not try to induce the 
people to give up their native 
Chinese culture, insofar as this does 
not conflict with faith and morals.” 

The Church is not concerned 
only with those matters that per- 
tain directly to the soul’s salvation. 
She also has an interest in those 
things that make for peace, happi- 
ness, and progress on this earth. 
For Christianity is not only a Faith 
to be learned; it is a life to be lived. 
Religion is inseparably bound up 
with culture and the aim of the 
Church was to achieve this syn- 
thesis in mission schools. 

Soviet influence over China’s 
educational system can be com- 
pared to a great maw. The study of 
Russian has now supplanted all 
other foreign-language courses. Not 
long ago thirty-five Soviet professors 
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(a few of the hundreds pouring into 
China) were appointed to special 
faculty posts at the Communist- 
sponsored Chinese People’s Univer- 
sity in Peiping, to produce an elite 
corps of party technicians — the 
new type of intellectual. 

Now “that the Reds have taken 
over, the classroom crucifixes have 
been replaced by pictures of Mao 
Tse-T’ung; the textbooks have been 
altered to teach atheism and lies. 

However, we have had and still 
have high hope that when the first 
enthusiasm has passed, China’s 
youth will see the lack of logic and 
the hypocrisy of the new educational 
regime. Many students are already 
becoming disillusioned; some uni- 
versities are electing anti-Red stu- 
dent leaders. The youngsters are 
known to be asking embarrassing 
questions about the Soviet’s im- 
perialistic designs. The students 
are getting fed up on speeches, pa- 
triotic hymn-singing; flag-waving, 
and political demonstrations. 

Recently the Communists ordered 
the burning of the Confucian classics 
because they were “anti-people.” 
The Reds forget history. The ras- 
cally Tsin (about 225 B.c.) thought 
he could make the Chinese forget 
Confucius by consigning the sage’s 
books to the flames. Tsin’s suc- 
cessors, however, were soon over- 
thrown, but the fame of Confucius 
continued to shine with even greater 
luster. 

And we have an idea that Con- 
fucius’ precepts will be remembered 
long after Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and 
Mao have gone to the “nowhere of 
their atheistic concepts.” 
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gency needs arising out of the na- 
ture of our work. If you, cannot 
decide which need is the greatest, 
make your gift stringless. We pre- 
fer such. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 














BY ARTHUR F. ALLIE 


He knows a bargain 
when he sees one 
deep in the backwoods 


of southern Chile 


M ISOLATION is too often the mode 
of life for Father Martin P. Dunne, 
a Maryknoller from Flushing, New 
York, who is now pastor of Chol- 
chol, Chile. Very few people care 
to be completely isolated. But it 
happens at times on the missions 
that there is no other recourse ex- 
cept to take isolation and make the 
most of it. Father Dunne’s case is 
like that. 

Cholchol is a typical country 
town in southern Chile. During the 
rainy season, the downpour is al- 
most incessant. The river rises to 
unusual heights and blots out the 
road leading to Temuco, the near- 
est town, which is about twenty 
miles away. The muddy river water 
causes the only bridge to the out- 
side world to disappear for the 
duration of the rainy season. As 
Father Dunne -looks out over the 
wet landscape he has a feeling akin 
to that of Noah who was also a trifle 
isolated from the world by a super- 
abundance of water. Father 
Dunne’s program for the rainy sea- 
son is to continue as best he can 
with parish work, until brighter 
days retrieve the bridge and bring 
the road back into view. 

Cholchol’s homes are weather- 
beaten, unpainted, floorless, and 
cheerless. The town has a popula- 
tion of nine hundred — farmers for 
the most part, and modest trades- 
men. The parish of Cholchol also 
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includes some Mapoche Indians 
who eke out a bare existence from 
their poor farms. 

The parish of Cholchol was 
opened in 1888; it was abandoned 
in 1924, because there were not 
enough priests to go around. An- 
other Padre came to Cholchol in 
1940, and remained about eight 
months. No doubt he left before the 
bridge disappeared under water. 
In 1943, Father Dunne arrived in 
Cholchol, to bring spiritual and 
material comfort to this humble 
village. 

The village church is old but not 
unsightly. It is made entirely of 
wood, with the result that the con- 
stant rains have weakened the 
beams and undermined the floor- 
ing. New windows have been put 
in, and the sacristy has been im- 
proved. The structure has been 
painted a number of times since 
Father Dunne took over, but paint 
doesn’t last long in this damp cli- 
mate. 

Father Dunne thinks that the 
best thing in Cholchol is his paro- 
chial school. Pitifully few Chilean 
towns of comparable size have 
Catholic schools, About 160 Chilean 
and Indian boys and girls are en- 
rolled at the start of the school 
year, in April. The enrollment in- 
creases sharply in June, after the 
crops have been harvested and 
more children can be spared. Few 
of these children will have the op- 
portunity to go on for higher educa- 
tion; most of them are needed for 
work on the farms. 

Six Franciscan Missionary Sis- 
ters of the Immaculate Conception 
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teach in Cholchol’s parish school. 
Sisters of the same community con- 
duct a boarding school for girls 
whose homes are far out in the 
country. 

The people of Cholchol consider 
Father Dunne a wonder. Possibly 
the cause of his greatest fame is the 
small clinic he runs. The Padre’s 
fame as a wonder-worker with 
medicine has spread far and wide. 

. As the medicine man of Cholchol 
listens to the patient’s story, he 
hums a tune of no recognizable 
melody. While he’s humming, his 
brain is working to determine just 
which one of his many medicines 
will be best for the particular case. 

Father Dunne has been called to 
some farm far out in the country, 
in the middle of the night, to visit 
a sick person. The saddest case he 
remembers is that of a boy with 
a bone sticking out of his leg. The 
lad had a serious calcium deficiency, 
which made his bones brittle as 
glass. Father Dunne arranged to 
have him sent to a hospital in 
Temuco. 

Father Dunne spends something 
like three hundred dollars a year 
for medicine, but he can’t think of 
a better bargain for the money. 

Although the poor in and around 
Cholchol learned long ago that 
Father Dunne will not accept pay- 
ment for his medical treatments. 
patients who are treated in this 
clinic invariably ask as they leave, 
‘How much is it, Padre?” 

“Nothing,” replies the medicine 
man of Cholchol. “Just go over to 
the church and put an alms in the 
poor box, and say a prayer for me.” 











For that First Communion Class! 





I LIVE THE MASS - aretha ee 


12 teaching cards, each 11 x14" ” in color on 

stiff board: Links the old sacrifice with the 

new; highlights personal participation. ~ 
Pea, uote $2.25 


f: 


THE MASS IN FLASH CARDS 


44 teaching dards: each 614’’x9}4"” in color. 


on stiff board, a labeled and unlabeled card 
for each article. Thousands of sets in use by 
priests, teachers, parents. Per box, $3.50 


MEMENTOS OF THE OCCASION 


Our Lady of Maryknoll Medals 
Oxide No. 401, 8 for $1.00 
Sterling Silver No. 402 70c each, 5 for $3.00 


Cellophane Mounted Pictures in full color, 
asstd. 3” high with easels 12 for $1.00 

4’ high 6 for $1.00 
Holy Cards, full color, assorted 1000 for $2.95 


Rosaries — all prices; send for our Religious 
Goods catalogue. 


SACRAMENT CARDS 


Each sacrament is illustrated by 5 cards, 
11’’x15”’ printed in bold colors on stiff 
board. They are large enough to be seen 
from any part of the classroom. Each sacra- 
ment set packed separately in large heavy 
envelope. $1.50 per set. 
Seven Sacraments . $9.00 





POSTER RELIGION LESSONS 


Each lesson: 1-photo poster 15’’x20”; 2— 
lesson plan and a story; 3—32 small prints 
te poster for class. 


The Lessons. 


Baptism Matrimony 
Confirmation Holy Orders 
: Penance Extreme Unction 
Holy Eucharist The Mass 


Single lesson, 15c; set of 8 lessons, $1.00 
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Jungle Girls 


BY J. GERARD GREENE 


@ a TRIP into Peto is a big event 
for Hortensia and Petrona. These 
two Mayan Indian girls come from 
the village of Tahdziu, five miles 
away. Balancing dishpans of gua- 


_yas (tropical fruit something like 


cherries) on their heads, they make 
a tour of the streets of Peto, hoping 
to sell the produce. Selling guayas 
in the big city is not merely a com- 
mercial affair; it is one of life’s 
pleasures. 

I happened to meet Hortensia 
and Petrona once, while they were 
in town. Instead of trying to sell 
me guayas, they asked me — in 
their roundabout, indirect way — 
to give them some holy cards. To 
that I assented, but not without 
figuring on giving them @ catechism 
lesson, in the bargain, 

“Come over to the church,” I 
commanded. 

“Very well, Padre.” 


Once inside the church, the holy 
card apiece was taken care of. Then 


it was time for the lesson. 

“The Blessed Sacrament is here,” 
I said. ““Of course you know about 
the Blessed Sacrament.” 

“No.” 
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“Tt is in there, behind the taber- 
nacle door. You see the tabernacle, 
don’t you?” 

“No.” 

With the help of Grasiliano, the 
sacristan, I got them to realize 
where and what the tabernacle is 
and that Our Lord is present there. 
Then we began to show them the 
Stations of the Cross. “What hap- 
pened at the third station?” I asked. 

No answer. 

‘Now that you know thé Blessed 
Sacrament is here, say a prayer,” 
I suggested. 

“What prayer?” > 

All I could answer was, “Any 
prayer.” 

“Where shall we pray?” 

“Right here,” I suggested. 

So Hortensia and Petrona knelt 
down and started to pray. They 
kept praying and praying, showing 
no signs of leaving. Finally I said, 
“You can go now.” 

““Now?”’ they queried. 

*“Now.”’ 

As they ran off, I asked myself 
sadly, “How long must jungle girls 
such as Hortensia and Petrona con- 
tinue in such complete ignorance?” 
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Africa—A school. and dispensary Japan—Postwar interest in the 
are at Kowak. Ghurch brings many conversions. | 
Mauritivs—Our youngest! Opened Korea—A dispensary at Pusan is do- 


just a few months ago. - ing phenomenal work for refugees. 
hospital at Kandy: 1200 _Philippines—School and a hospital 
patients and 330 births a month. destroyed by war are being rebuilt. 
China—As Sisters are expelled, mis- Palau and Marshalls—Two island 

. sion work.expands in nearby places. missions on tiny atolls, far apart. 











EDITORIAL: 


The Child Makes the President 


@ THE MOST IMPORTANT PEOPLE in 


the world are its children. All who’ 


have any — and that includes the 
great majority of the adult popula- 
tion of the globe — fully share the 
sentiment. Adults question it as 
little as they would the courses of 
the stars. They dedicate themselves 
to the proposition, from one end to 
the other of their whole laboring 
lives. Jack and Jill will climb hills 
and fetch pails of water all day 
long, on this assumption, whether 
they come tumbling down and 
crack their crowns, or not. It does 
not matter that they are seldom 
articulate enough to rationalize 
what they are doing. There’s 
scarcely any need to have glibly on 
the tongue, or clearly in the mind, 
what God has put so deeply in the 
heart. 

The children are the main rea- 
sons for the bowed backs and horny 


hands, the fretting minds, the anx-. 


ious hearts, the dull drudgery of 
daily routine, the fair dreams read- 
ily foregone, the struggles and sac- 
rifices, of the millions. All those are 
just items in that great, willing con- 
tribution that the whole human 





race is forever making to the small 
editions of itself. “Everything good 
for the children,” is one of the 
world’s mottoes; one of the few that 
the world really takes to heart and 
tries to live up to. 

There are some dissenting voices 
in regard te this matter, and loud 
ones, too. What do you think about 
it, schoolboy with your shining 
morning face, wee fairy sister with 
your dancing feet and silvery chat- 
ter, ragamuffin urchins of every 
description everywhere? You are 
far from seeing eye to eye with this 
particular theory. You have every 
reason to doubt it. Every day ought 


. to be Christmas, if such were the 


case. Nobody has burned down all 
the schoolhouses yet, so it can’t be 
true. Yes, we know your point of 
view and sympathize with it. You 
do not feel nearly so important as 
all that. The big, funny world puz- 
zles you with all its grown-up 
mysteries. The world relegates you 
to your own small corner (or tries 
to), even advises you (with a sub- 
lime futility quite typical of it) to 
be seen and not heard. Your life is 
hard, hemmed in, held down; it’s 


This Month’s Cover 


FORTUNATE youngsters like the one on our cover are few in war- 
torn Korea. Over 50% of South Korea’s children have been lost. 
Most of the remainder are refugees; many of them are orphans. 
Catholic missioners are doing their best to relieve the miseries 
of the Korean people. They can’t do the job alone. 
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more than human nature can bear, 
at times. 

However, that is hardly the whole 
story. The fact is that you are not 
merely the little blushing violets 
you pretend to be. You may be tied 
to apron strings, but that is nothing 
compared to the way you tie every- 
body else up in all sorts of knots. 
You obey — sometimes; but you 
command all the time. You keep 
the whole world with its nose eter- 
nally to the grindstone. You keep 
a ray of hope still shining in its 
disillusioned old heart. You must 
be its most important persons. 


One wonders if there can be any 
work that is quite so important as 
the training and formation of these 
important little people. Their future 
depends very much on how well or 
ill that training is performed. Their 
future is, in some measure at least, 
the future of the world, as well. 
What one strong, good generation 
could do for the world, is an inter- 
esting speculation. What one weak 
generation can suffer from the 
world, is a frightening thought. 

Will the poor old planet, which 
is being handed around so freely, 
be in the hands of the coming gen- 
eration in any dynamic sense? Will 
they rule and shape the world, or 
will it rule and shape them? Two 
can play at that game. There have 
been many generations of children 
since the world began. It is not 
evident that the place of their habi- 
tation has always improved by leaps 
and bounds through their ministra- 
tions. Seems as if the world has 
stood still, even slipped back, quite 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


® 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


as often as it ever forged ahead. 
Good children can make good men, 
and good men can conceivably 
make a good world. Children who 
never become men, however, leave 
the world no better than they found 
it. 

Maturity is the watchword. Give 
the children St. Paul’s ideals, and 
let them grow up to them. Give 
them St. John’s Gospel, and make 
them love their brothers. Give them 
mission-mindedness, and it will 
deepen their sympathies, widen 
their outlook. Give them true re- 
sponsibility, and they will leave 
good imprints wherever they go. 

— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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CardinalJohnGualbertoGuevarablesses 

the first stone in the first parochial 

school in one of the hemisphere’s old- 

est cities. Later he gave some advice. 
(see story opposite) 








Father Lawler preaching at tne cornerstone-laying of the new Lima parish 


A NEW IDEA FOR PERU 


How to build a complete parish on capital of $115.25 


@ JUST A LITTLE MORE than a year 
ago, Father John Lawler was set 
down in Lima, Peru; presented 
with a tract of land, 10,000 souls, 
$115.25; and told to start a new 
parish. The results accomplished 
by that diminutive, red-headed 
priest from New Bedford, Mass., 
have caused something of a revolu- 
tion in the thinking of the people of 
the Peruvian capital. 

Father Lawler had one other 
asset after he arrived in Lima. That 
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was the assistance of a truly Catho- 
lic and dynamic woman, Senorita 
Maria Rosario Araoz.. This lady 
had been personally responsible for 
persuading ecclesiastical authori- 
ties to start the new parish. It was 
she who obtained the land. The 
$115.25 that had been turned over 
to Father Lawler was money she 
had collected. When Father Lawler 
was unable to find a place to live, 
Senorita Araoz moved out of her 
home, into rented rooms, and 
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turned her house over to the priest, 
for use as a rectory. 

Father Lawler immediately 
moved into the churchless parish. 
Mass was said on Sundays in the 
patio of a Japanese school. Soon the 
missioner added a second Mass — 
then a third. Packed crowds at- 
tended the Holy Sacrifice, despite 
the fact that the people had to 
stand and kneel on the cement of an 
open patio. 

After a survey of the new parish, 
the Maryknoller drew up plans for 
an entire parochial project. These 





Japanese youngsters of Lima parish 
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plans called for: (1) church to seat 
600; (2) rectory for four priests; (3) 
convent for 15 Sisters; (4) primary 
school for 700 children; (5) school 
auditorium to seat 350; (6) land for 
a secondary school when needed. 

Because there was a complete 
lack of educational facilities in the 
area served by the parish, Father 
Lawler decided to build the paro- 
chial school first. When he pro- 
posed his plan to the Lima authori- 
ties, it was not warmly received. 
There were no parochial schools in 
Lima; and because religion is taught 
in public schools, the authorities 
felt that parish funds should not 
be used for a school. 

Father Lawler, however, is.a 
very persuasive man. He pointed 
out, as reasons for a school, the fact 
that a parish is only as strong as the 
people in it, and the necessity of 
Catholic education to influence the 
whole school life. Permission was 
granted. Nine months later, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Lima pub- 
licly stated, at the dedication of 
Father Lawler’s school, that he 
hoped every new parish in his arch- 
diocese would start with a paro- 
chial school. 

After permission to begin the 
school was secured, Father Lawler 
turned to the problem of raising 
funds. First, he went to see the 
Minister of Education, to ask for 
a grant. That gentleman was cor- 
dial, but was under the impression 
that the parish could be built by 
American dollars. Father Lawler 
dispelled the idea, and then re- 
ceived a promise of $3,333 for his 
building fund. 
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An altar boy at St. Rose of Lima parish sells the weekly: Catholic paper in 
the one-time capital of New Spain and historic center of mission activity. 


Next, he made a survey of his 
parish. He learned that 55% of his 
people are poor; 43% are middle 


class; and only 2% are fairly well-: 


to-do. He divided the parish into 
blocks; wrote a personal letter to 
each family; and had block cap- 
tains deliver them. Monthly dona- 
tions began coming in. 

Next the pastor sponsored a series 
of affairs. A bazaar, a concert by 
the National Symphony Orchestra, 
a dinner party at a chicken farm, 
and a play by the American Colony 
Theater Group, brought in funds. 

Meanwhile, Father Lawler signed 
contracts for building the first sec- 
tion of the parochial school. Mary- 
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knoll Sisters, who will teach in the 
school, arrived to begin language 
study. The school is accepting both 
boys and girls — an innovation in 
Latin America — and it will be 
self-supporting. It opens for the 
first pupils this month. 

Father Lawler is having work 
started immediately on the audi- 
torium. That will serve as a tempo- 
rary church, allowing the congrega- 
tions to be indoors. He has a bank 
balance of $130. Although he 
knows that there are many hard 
years of work ahead, he places his 
entire confidence in Saint Rose of 
Lima, after whom his parish in the 
Peruvian capital is named. 
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BY BERNARD F. MEYER 


Dig the Roots Deep | 


Mission work is like a scatter gun, 
but even a scatter gun must be aimed. 


@ “PLEASE tell us, Father, how you 
go about converting the Chinese?” 
This is a question that a missioner 
often hears. It would be perfectly 
true to reply, “Very much as one 
goes about converting Americans.” 

It is not sufficient simply to build 
a church. I know of one Chinese 
city that has a population of almost 
two million. The spires of a fine 
cathedral have been visible over 
the housetops of the city for 85 
years; it is a landmark, known to 
all the people. Yet there are only 
4 thousand Catholics in that city, 
and most of them are immigrants 
from other parts of China. 

That cathedral has been but an 
architectural symbol to the major- 
ity of the city’s inhabitants; it has 
been a spiritual symbol to only the 
relatively few Catholics in the area. 





} THE AUTHOR 

/ Father Meyer has had 
' over 30 years’ experience 
’ as a missioner in China. 
He is famous for his con- 
vert work in Wuchow, 
once dubbed, “City of No 
Conversions.” 


Missionary activity implies per- 
sonal and stable contacts. It is not 
essential for the purpose, that the 
missioner live the life of a poor 
worker, or that he try te make all 
the contacts hirhself; although, of 
course, he must have the common 
touch and be approachable always. 
What is necessary is that his work 
be so organized that the contacts 
be made by somebody; that he have 
effective apostolic representation 
through the laity, on various levels 
of the community. 

The missioner in China travels 
a great deal, but he does not go 
from place to place merely to preach 
or spread literature. His chief pur- 
pose is to meet Catholics and en- 
courage them to be zealous in con- 
tact making. 

It appears that Our Lord’s 
seventy-two disciples were inhabi- 
tants of the districts and villages in 
which they made Him known. Be- 
cause Christ so dominates the pages 
of the Gospel, we perhaps uncon- 
sciously tend to conclude that He 
did all the work. We need to re- 
read the Gospel with view to under- 
standing the part played by those 
who formed the nascent Church 
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around Him, and the way the ordi- 
nary people who believed in Him 
talked to their relatives and friends 
about Him. 

If we look on the miracles of 
Our Lord as manifestations of His 
love as well as His power, we ac- 
quire a new perspective in our lives 
as Christians. For we also can work 
wonders of love by showing an in- 
terest in our neighbor. And the 
Spiritual wonders that can be 
wrought by love are greater than 
any physical healing. 

A few examples of insufficiently 
organized apostolates will help to 
make the point clear. One missioner 
for years conducted a school that 
was popular with both his Christians 
and the non-Christians in the vil- 
lage. There was always a waiting 
list. Yet he found he made few 
conversions. This was changed 
when the missioner, his teachers, 
and the Christian families united 
to contact the families of the non- 
Christian students, on matters that 
regarded their spiritual life in addi- 
tion to matters of school business. 

The school henceforth was run so 
that it gave Christian testimony. 
It began to take the message of 
Christ more directly to the people 
of the village, through visits made 
to rfon-Christian families by Chris- 
tian parents, and through personal 
interest in the lives of the non- 
Christians. 

Another mission in China had a 
forty-bed hospital and a busy out- 
patient department. In the course 
of a year, the hospital occasioned 
only some twenty conversions, 
mostly of people on the point of 
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death. Patients cured in that mis- 
sion hospital went home filled with 
gratitude for the care given them 
by the Sisters. But it remained grat- 
itude to humans until missioners 
made the hospital a genuine way- 
station to God. Jesus never allowed 
His public to forget that He brought 
them a message from His Father. 

Another missioner in China con- 
ducted a dispensary that provided 
practically the only modern reme- 
dies available to a population of 
200 thousand. His dispensary had 


“great success and was besieged by 


patients. Yet for a while, this mis- 
sioner had scarcely a score of con- 
verts a year. His mission was well 
organized to help the sick and to 
break down prejudice. But the 
curing of bodies does not of itself 
bring a person to say: “That re- 
ligion is for me.” Christ is a Person, 
and must become known through 
personal contacts with His members. 

In 1927, Maryknoll priests be- 
gan work in a section of Kwangsi, 
China, with a thousand Catholics 
in a population of more than 5 mil- 
lion. In 1950 that mission had 25 
thousand Catholics. During the last 
year before the Communists took 
over, almost 5 thousand converts 
were . If the missioners had 
been allowed to continue, the num- 
ber of converts in the next five years 
would have been close to 50 thou- 
sand. The chief reason for this 
growth was that the Church showed 
an interest in the people and their 
problems. Christ and His Church 
as represented by Father So-and-So 
and his Catholics, came alive to all 
their friends and neighbors. 








Blizzard Route 
to the Beach 


BY ALEXIS UTTENDORFER 
and CAMILLUS HESCHELE 


M@ THE MISSION’S pickup truck was 
loaded, from taillight to bumper, 
with camp equipment. Father 
Koenigsknecht and I were leaving 
Puno, Peru, for a village on the 
seashore. There we would set up 
a camp to give some forty~poor 
boys from Puno a couple of weeks 
at the beach. 

As is usual at this time of the 
year, it was raining. We had all we 
could do to get the temperamental 
truck up the first mountain outside 
of Puno. What a trip was instore 
for us: we knew that there were 
much higher mountains to cross be- 
fore we reached the coast. Up and 
down those dizzy mountain roads 
we went, and at every mile the 


weather got worse. We drove 


through rain, hail, sleet, and snow. 
Many was the time when low-flying 
clouds made the road seem to end 
in mid-air. 

A full tank of gas should have 
taken us to Arequipa, two hundred 
miles away. But we were only half- 
way there when the gas gauge regis- 
tered empty. We coasted down the 
side of a steep mountain and just 
about made El Solitario, the only 
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town along the way that boasted 
a gas station. While the truck was 
being serviced, a neighbor gave us 
some hot coffee; that made it a 
little easier to start off again into 
a howling blizzard. Fortunately we 
got through the blizzard before one 
of the tires chose to have a blowout. 
By a stroke of good luck, it hap- 
pened on the only level stretch of 
the whole trip. With that last blow, 
Fate decided we had had enough, 
and let up on us. Our truck labored 
over the next mountain range, and 
slid down, down, into Arequipa. 
We pulled up with a sigh of relief at 
the door of the Maryknoll mission. 

While the truck was being over- 
hauled, we went out shopping for 
supplies. The mechanic did a good 
job for we had no trouble negotiat- 
ing the mountain range that sepa- 
rates Arequipa from the coast. 

We arrived in Mejia in time to 
meet a group of seminarians who 
had come from Puno by train. They 
helped us haul the tents and other 
camp equipment to the beach. Dur- 
ing the week in which the camp 
was being readied, we bunked in 
some ancient army tents. 

The work was done in a haze of 
tropical heat, and was punctuated 
by frequent short swims in the Pa- 
cific. The surf was so cold that 
anything but a short swim was out 
of the question. The sand on the 
beach was so hot that stepping 
lively was a must, 

Getting this camp ready and 
keeping it going, involves a lot of 
work. But the forty poor kids from 
Puno will learn the meaning of 
“the good old summertime.” 
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ARE YOU one of 
the inhabitants 
of ‘‘No Man’s 
Land’’? Believe it 
or not, if you. are, 
you have a lot of 
company. The 
inhabitants of “No Man’s Land” 
are young people who spend a life- 
time trying to make up their minds 
as to whether or not they have a 
vocation to the priesthood or the 
religious life. They wander around 
from pillar to post — worrying, 
thinking, praying about the possi- 
bility of a vocation — but never 
DOING something about it. Their 
number is legion; their situation 
a sad one. 

. Ayoung man of twenty-four came 
into our office one day and said 
that he wanted to study for the 
priesthood but could not make up 
his mind. 

**Can you help me?” he inquired. 

We asked him how long he had 
been thinking about his vocation. 

‘““Ever since I was twelve years 
old,” was the answer. 

We then asked if he had ever 
talked it over with the priest in his 
parish, his confessor, the Sister in 
school, or his parents. His answer 
was the same answer that we get 
from so many young people: 
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Is the world 
waiting for you 


to make up your mind? 


“No, because I was never sure 
that I had a vocation. There was 
no definite sign; only a, feeling and 
a desire.” 

‘No Man’s Land”? is filled to 
capacity with such young people. 
The reasons for such indecision are 
almost as many. Some of those rea- 
sons come from outside sources. 

“People say I am too young.” 

“I do not know my own mind.” 

What is the answer? These are 
real difficulties. Who is going to 
solve them for all the probably 
“lost” vocations in “‘No Man’s 
Land”? 

First of all, let us face one fact, 
and face it squarely. God is not 
going to come down from heaven, 
tap anyone on the shoulder and say, 
“You have a vocation.” 

It would be a wonderful thing if 
this should happen — but it does 
not. So what have we to go by, to 
help us make a decision? To begin 
with, there is no substitute for 
prayer. Anyone who feels a desire 
to follow in the footsteps of Christ 
should pray — and pray daily — 
to the Holy Ghost and our Blessed 
Mother for help and guidance. The 
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closer we get to God through prayer 
and the reception of the sacraments, 
the clearer our thinking will be on 
this all-important matter of a reli- 
gious vocation. 

Secondly, no one.can_be a judge 
in his own case. Every individual 
who feels a strong calling to the 
priesthood or to the religious life 
‘should choose a suitable confessor, 
and discuss the matter with him 
and with his pastor. 

Thirdly, there are certain norms 
by which the possibility of a voca- 
tion can be measured, namely: 

1) RIGHT INTENTION. Is it 
because I love God, and feel that I 
can know,-serve, and love Him bet- 
ter as a missioner than in any other 
vocation? 

2) MORAL FITNESS. “‘Blessed 
are the clean of heart.” 

3) PHYSICAL FITNESS. Have 
I the health and strength to stand 
up under the rigors of a life that de- 
mands physical sacrifice? 

4) MENTAL FITNESS. Have I 
the average intelligence and enough 
ability to grasp subjects taught me? 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW York. 


Dear Fathers: 


MARYKNOLL 


5) CHOICE OF MARY- 
KNOLL. Do I desire to devote my- 
self exclusively to the work of the 
foreign missions? 


If every young man or young 
woman who feels a desire to bea. 
come .a priest, Brother, or Sister 
would only put into practice these 
few simple suggestions, the popula- 
tion of “No Man’s Land” would’ 
decrease rapidly. 

Today the world is in need of 
Christian men and women of strong 
character and Christlike zeal, who 
are ready and willing to make many 
sacrifices out of love for God and 
souls. There is no place in the ranks 
of God’s army for one who hesi- 
tates. Action is the most important 
thing. There are souls to save. 

The word “‘catholic” means “uni- 
versal” ; it means that Catholics are 
interested in the welfare of men 
everywhere. Christ died for ALL 
men. He commanded His followers 
to go out and teach ALL men. 

You may be the one whom God 
had destined to be a missioner. What 
are YOU going to do about it? 
Wait — or ACT? 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll 














(J Priest (_] Brother (} Sister 
(Check one.) I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 
Name 
Street 
City. Postal Zone. 
State Age. School Grade, 
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BY JOSEPH J. RICKERT 


@ THEY WERE a rough-looking 
crew. There were three of them, 
and they had left their horses, with 
hanging heads and heaving flanks, 
outside the rectory in Curepto, 
Chile. The tallest one was the 
spokesman. He was talking to 
Father Tom Wellinghoff as I came 
into the office. I recognized him as 
the one people called ““Thermo.” 

Thermo tossed back the end of 
his poncho and took a knotted 
handkerchief out of his pocket. His 
big, rough fingers unfolded the 
cloth. With the air of a district 
attorney, he showed us the mute 
evidence—the bugs that.would rav- 
age his bean crops and those of his 
neighbors unless the Padrecito would 
come and put the special blessing 
on their fields. 

Now there was faith. It was par- 
ticularly striking because of the 
source: three tough-looking hom- 
bres who would not look out of 
place in the ranks of Al Capone. 

The bishop had told us of this 
custom of the Chilean farmers. He 
had given us permission to use the 
reserved Exorcism if we were asked 
to do so. This was the first time 
we had occasion to use the large 
Ritual, where the blessing is found. 

Father Tom left with Thermo 
immediately. It was a six-hour trip, 
and he could not possibly be back 
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before dark. That evening I heard 
the jingle of his spurs, and went 
out to meet him. I was anxious to 
know what had happened. 

“You should have seen it,” said 
Father Tom. “It was a sight I shall 
never forget. The people gathered 
to pray while I read the prayers in 
the Ritual. Then those bugs 
marched right out of the fields and 
headed straight for the river. That 
was the end of i” 

I can’t speak for Father Tom. 
He must see it very clearly now. 
He must be able to appreciate it in 
full. Three simple, illiterate men of 
the fields whose profound faith was 
a source of inspiration to their 
priests. 

A year after all this happened, 
Thermo and his friends came into 
Curepto again. This time they 
came to attend the funeral of their 
beloved Father Tom Wellinghoff. 

His untimely death was a great 
shock to all of us. He had been a 
wonderful missioner. I knew him 
well, but he never told me if he 
shared in the incredulity of the 
Apostle Thomas. I prefer to think 
that he was greeted by the Master 
with, “Blessed are they who have 
not seen and have believed.” 
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Theresa Fights 
a Good Fight 


BY PATRICK J. DUFFY 


@ WE FINALLY baptized Mrs. Kim, 
but we hesitated a long time before 
doing it. Mrs. Kim had studied the 
doctrine thoroughly. She had at- 
tended Sunday Mass for six months: 
in short, she had a perfect right to 
the sacrament. Our hesitation was 
caused by her husband. Mr. Kim 
is a good man in a natural way; he 
provides well for his family. But 
he has no use for any religion. 

Mr. Kim has a casual sort of be- 
lief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, but sees no reason for wor- 
shiping Him. This Korean gentle- 
man scoffs at religious beliefs, say- 
ing that there is no true or false 
religion; that which one believes 
to be true, is for him the truth. 
He reasons that, since man has been 
given passions, they may be pru- 
dently indulged in, provided indul- 
gence brings no harm to anyone. 
Expedience is Mr. Kim’s measure 
of right and wrong. He does not 
believe in any sort of future life at all. 

Mr. Kim strictly forbade his wife 
to attend church, to speak of reli- 
gion in their home, or to instruct 
their children in the doctrine. Mrs. 
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Kim, on the other hand, has a 
mind of her own. She is a person 
who knows and loves the things of 
God. She lives in a world of her own 
where she finds peace of mind and 
hope of immortality. She is just as 
adamant for her principles as her 
husband is for his. While she avoids 
quarreling, she loses no opportunity 
to denounce, as sinful, things that 
before her baptism, she had ap- 
proved. 

The schemes Mrs. Kim has de- 
vised to undo her husband’s pro- 
hibitions are quite remarkable. 
Formerly her shopping day was 
Saturday. Now we see her at Mass 
every Sunday morning, -carrying 
her market basket. Usually some 
of the children are with her. She 
leaves the children at Sunday 
school, while she goes to market to 
do the family shopping for the 
week. At home the children lisp 
their prayers in a furtive sort of 
way, and never in Daddy’s presence. 
It is a considterable strain for Mrs. 
Kim to keep up the deception. 

On some days, Theresa turns up 
for Communion at noon. She hopes 
she is causing the good Father no 
inconvenience; she came as soon as 
possible after her husband left for 
work. Theresa wept bitter tears 
when she was unable to. be con- 
firmed with other recent converts. 
But we provided a special ceremony 
for her and she was quite happy. 

Since Mrs. Kim has put on the 
yoke of Christ her troubles have 
increased. But this Korean convert 
says: “Every Catholic must be a 
fighter. When we cease to fight, we 
cease to be friends of God.” 
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Tanganyika, 
Africa 





Half of the world’s converts to the Catholic Church 
are made each year in Africa. The African harvest 
is ripe. If you wish, you may have a share in the 
apostolic work. One way is to pray. Another might 
be to select one of the items below as your donation. 


AFRICAN REQUISITIONS 


For Churches: For Schools: 
CD 400 aluminum (C0 complete school $1500.00 
roofsheets each $3.00 (7 water tank 85.00 
(1) 10 windows’ each 12.00 C 150 bags of cement 
CL) Mass wine and each 2.50 
hosts 30.00 [) 200 aluminum roof 
C] Mass candles 15.00 - sheets each 3.00 
C0 lumber 250.00 
e = ge og CJ labor 350.00 
complete aluminum - 
cout 1500.00 C] 300 benches each 4.00 
C] complete grass roof 700.00 C) set of dishes 7 
[100 bags of C) 40 books © 6.00 
cement each / 2.50 ()50,000bricks each -10 
C soccer ball 3.00 General 
C) all windows 50.00 ; % 
C catechist’s salary 
2 all doors 50.00 _ monthly 15.00 
C) transportation 100.00 [+ teacher’s salary 
C labor 250.00 mo: 15.00 
Write to 


The Maryknell Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 
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Market day in Bakurta-land 


offers brightly bedecked 
women a chance for gossip. 








The Bakuria have an unsurpassed love for ornamentation and gaudy jewelry 


“MEET OUR BAKURIA 


@ THERE ARE two hundred and twenty different tribes in British 
East Africa. These tribes differ not only in speech, but in features, 
and color, customs, and religion. Therefore, it is impossible to 
generalize about the African peoples. Some of them have re- 
sponded to the white man’s civilization. Others still remain aloof. 
Among those who have resisted the march of the Western world, 
are the Bakuria, a picturesque tribe living in Tanganyika — a 
territory four times the size of Great Britain. Maryknollers work 
among the Bakuria. 
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This bullock’s head, purchased in the market, will make a family feast. 
The Bakuria tightly bind their arms and legs with ornaments of heavy 
copper wire, and pierce and stretch their ear lobes as marks of beauty. 








» @ THE BAKURIA are a seminomadic 
= people, with a strong philosophical 
4 streak. ‘‘When two elephants fight,” 
» they say, “Gt is the grass that ' 
| suffers.” : oN ra 
* Bakuria consider themselves aris- - \) 
© tocrats of the African plains—al- & j ' | 
E though that rank is claimed by a ee ie ‘ / 
3 their more warlike neighbors, the gg & mi 
© Masai. They have an inborn dis- 
© dain for the white bwana. A crowd 
© of haughty Bakuria gathered in a 
» market, as shown on this page, is 
one of the most colorful sights of 
rab East Africa. 
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MseEcausE of their seminomadic 
existence and their distrust of the 
white man, the Bakuria are diffi- 
cult to convert. They have a re- 
ligion of their own, in which witch- 
craft and magic play major roles, 
Like those of all uneducated people, 
their lives are largely controlled 
by superstition. They worship a 
moon god and have a vague notion 
of an after life. The Bakuria are 
not as trouble-making as the Masai, 
and hence a lesser problem for the 
British Government. 
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@ THE BAKURIA have few commodi- 
ties to barter or sell. Their chief 
staples are dried beans (above), 
and sugar cane (right). Like many 
primitive peoples, these Africans 
have an innate sense of design and 
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color. The ornaments (above) were 
fashioned by the wearer. The neck- 
lace is a fine example of symmetry. 
Even the checkered cloth, carelessly 
tossed over the shoulder, lends an 
air of flobility. 


The End 

















Benefactors who paid 
for her education share 
largely in the spiritual 


Forgotten 
Something? 














Can flour be bread without baking? 

Can leather be shoes without making? 

Many forget that a missioner needs making, too. However fine 
the young girl may be, she must be trained before you have a 
Maryknoll Sister ready for her life “‘on the field.” 

Yes, two and one-half years of spiritual training are essential. 
In many cases, years of education for special work must be added 
to that. And all during this time, the Sister, being human, must be 
housed, fed, and clothed. 

What finer, more effective gift could you give the missions than 
a Sister ready for years of service in Christ’s army overséas? 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 














Enclosed is $. to help train a Sister-Missioner-in-the-making. 
My Nome 

Street 

City Zone. State. 


As long as | can, | will send $a month to help support a Mary- 
knoll Sister. | understand that | may discontinue this aid at any time. 


A Sister-Doctor in Korea. 


fruit of her mission work. © 
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@ FATHER TOM GIBBONS was starting 
a new mission and needed a cook. 
He hired the smallest chef in the 
Prefecture of Musoma, here in 
Africa. 

Four-foot Josefu Hermani is a 
modest, well-built Mukuaya, with 
an attractive and infectious smile 
that puts people in a joking mood. 
His big soul and tranquil person- 
ality accentuate the negative — his 
lack of bodily stature. Josefu is a 
good Christian, an altar boy such 
as priests dream about. Unlike some 
mission cooks, Josefu impresses one 
with his personal neatness and the 
cleanliness of his kitchen. And yet 
there is a bit of the devil about 
him which gives his eyes a mis- 
chievous sparkle. 

Once Father Tom asked Josefu 
to try his hand at baking a pie. As 
the zero hour drew near, Father 
Tom was pacing the floor. At sup- 
pertime the man of the hour ap- 
peared with his masterpiece, a large 
mango pie. It smelled delicious and 
was fairly light. On the crust were 
carved the initials, J.H.C. 

When asked what the initials 
meant he replied, “‘Josefu Hermani, 
Cook.” 

Early the next morning, while 
Father Gibbons was standing in 
front of the school, he felt someone 
tugging at his cassock. 

“Good morning, Josefu. What 
can I do for you?” 

“I heard you received some 
clothes in a big box from America, 
and that you’re giving them away. 
I want some.” 

“All right,” answered Father 
Tom, “I'll see if there are any 
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Little Man 
and his 
Mango Pie 


BY ALPHONSE A. SCHIAVONE 


clothes for small boys.” 

“But I don’t want clothes for a 
small boy,” Josefu interrupted heat- 
edly. “Can’t you see that I’m a 
big boy? I’m eighteen years old.” 

Neighborhood thugs have some- 
thing to contend with in Josefu. He 
ran to the mission yesterday, calling 
for the pastor. 

“Come quickly, Father. Three 
men are trying to kidnap my 
sister.” 

The pastor started out at full. 
speed, with Josefu running. beside 
him and taking three strides to the 
priest’s one. They arrived at 
Josefu’s home and heard the sound 
of tussling within. 

*‘Are they big men?’’ asked 
Father Tom. 

“No,” answered the panting 
Josefu. ‘““They are only my size.” 

Just then there was a cry: “The 
priest! Let’s get out of here.”’ And 
with that, three six-footers rushed 
out of the hut. 

Father Gibbons looked down at 
Josefu and gulped, “‘Just your size!” 
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Diablo Works 
Tor the Lord 


BY RAYMOND J. BONNER 


@ WE HAD THE DEVIL working for us 
in Bolivia. Not the réal sulphur- 
and-brimstone devil, but a horse 
whose name was Diablo. 

Why-he ever received the name, I 
don’t know. Diablo liked children, 
never balked, willingly crossed nar- 
row, flimsy bridges, and was never 
happier than when he was on his 
way home. 

I suppose someone thought it 
better to ride the devil than to have 
the devil riding him, and so this 
luckless name was give to Father 
Walter Valladon’s best friend. 

You would have to look far, to 
find anyone who has attended more 
catechism classes than Diablo had. 
Beyond Cobija, a small town in the 
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north of Bolivia, there are two 
settlements too small to have resi- 
dent Padres. But there are enough 
souls in the region to warrant a 
weekly visit by the priest. When- 
ever Diablo visited the settlements 
it wasn’t hard to round up all the 
children for catechism. 

When Mass was to be celebrated 
in some jungle settlement, Diablo 
wasted no time in carrying the 
priest, so that the people deprived 
of priests would have the joy of 
assisting at the Sacrifice. Diablo 
seemed to sense the fact, when the 
priest was carrying the Blessed Sac- 
rament on a sick call. He avoided 
any difficult paths. 

Among the many good deeds that 
Diablo performed, the one that 
stands out most clearly in my mind 
is the time he stepped on my foot 
as I was about to put on his bridle 
for the return trip to Cobija. I was 
more surprised than hurt by his 
hoof. It took some time to make 
sure that my foot had not been in- 
jured—just enough time for some- 
one to arrive before I departed. 
He brought news that a person was 
dying some distance away. In God’s 
plan, I like to think that Diablo 
received some credit for helping me 
get that soul to heaven. 

It wasn’t until a few days ago 
that I fully realized how badly 
named Diablo was. Imagine a horse 
named Diablo, spending many 
years in helping a missioner to 
bring souls closer to Christ, and 
then dying from a serpent’s sting. 
But that’s what happened. If we 
ever get a new horse, we won't 
name him Diablo. 
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A Letter 


from Rome 


The following letter was received recently 
from Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, head of the Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi 
Congregation for Propagation of the Faith. 





Vatican City 
YOUR EXCELLENCY: 


It was with great pleasure that I received the 1950 report. 


I am happy to say that the progress of the Maryknoll Society has been steady, 
and the benevolent influence of her members has been felt throughout the entire 
world. In many parts of the mission world, your priests and Brothers have been 
expelled but they did not remain idle, instead, they were missioned out to other 
parts where the need was great, especially in South America. There, too, they are 
engaged in truly missionary work, and have left a lasting impression among the 
peoples of that large continent. When you were invited to take your place on the 
African Continent, your response was heartening and today the Prefecture of 
Musoma enjoys a wonderful staff of young promising missionaries. 

This Sacred Congregation ‘‘de Propaganda Fide” cannot overlook the fact that 
many of the Maryknoll Missionaries have also been imprisoned and perhaps killed 
because they remained a‘ their posts. It is an eloquent tribute to a Society that has 
formed such men, but it is also a terrific responsibility for those who remain whether 
they are superiors or just members to continue to form and be men of such caliber. 
The men who have suffered untold hardships have carried out to the very letter 
the scope of the Maryknoll Society. The superiors must keep the high ideals of 
these true missionaries of God in the formation of every Maryknoller. 

Kindly extend my heartfelt blessing to the Maryknoll family and may God 
watch over this society so that it may increase in spirit and numbers. 


Very sincerely yours in Christ, 
(signed) P. Card. Fumasoni-Biondi, Prefect. 








The kids assumed she was wearing a hideous mask. 


Mrs. LAIPO 


@ mes. LatPo is a Chi- 
nese widow on the 
shady side of sixty. 
She is just about the 
ugliest person I have 
ever seen. If she were 
entered in an “ugly 
contest” with people 
from all over the~ 
world, I could give 
odds of ten to one that Mrs. Laipo 
would come in first. I have little 
doubt that she is the homeliest per- 
son living. People shudder involun- 
tarily every time she smiles. 

Although Mrs. Laipo is far from 
being beautiful, she is very kind, 
very humble, and one of the most 
faithful Catholics. She was the 
first to greet me when I returned 
after World War II, and the last to 
say good-by when the Communists 
forced me to leave China. 

Mrs. Laipo is very poor. Her hus- 
band died during the Japanese war, 
and since then she has had to sup- 
port herself. She lives in a house 
she built with a few pieces of scrap 
lumber. She seldom finds any work; 
how she manages to get enough to 
eat, I do not know. 

Occasionally I have taken pity 
on her and given her jobs. For a 
time she was companion to a Sister 
nurse on visitations to the sick. 
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BY JOSEPH W. REGAN 


However, it was no- 
ticed that the sick 
person often had a 
relapse if Mrs. Laipo 
happened to wander 
within sight. The 
children on the street 
were frightened, too, 
not only by the 
strange garb of the 
foreign Sister, but especially by the 
grotesque figure of Mrs.. Laipo. 
The kids assumed that she was 
wearing a hideous mask. 

I once gave Mrs. Laipo the job of 
keeping the grass cut, but she 
seemed. to spend more of her time 
resting than in working. The school 
children carefully avoided the sec- 
tion where she was working. We 
heard that mothers used to tell their 
children to behave or they would be 
turned over to Mrs. Laipo. 

This poor widow has two obses- 
sions: she wants to have a child of 
her own, and she wants to raise pigs. 
Several times she adopted a tiny 
baby — but as soon as the infant 
got old enough to recognize faces, 
it cried all the time. The only cure 
was to take the baby away. A 
couple of times she adopted older 
children — but each one ran away 
at the first opportunity. 

The pigs were a problem, too. 


MARYKNOLL 
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Twice a year Mrs. Laipo came to 
see the pastor. Year after year it was 
the same story. “Father,” she would 
say, “you know that I am a poor 
widow with no means of support. 
I'd like to buy a small pig, raise 
it for a year, and then sell it.” 

Each time, I gave her the money 
to buy a small pig. Unfortunately, 
the pig either fell and broke a leg 
or it died of some unknown disease. 
Every June and December there 
was the same story. The pastor 
would pass Mrs. Laipo’s house, and 
would see her. sitting dejectedly in 
the doorway, crying. She would tell 


him the trouble: her pig had died. 


On the next market day, she 
would be around to see the pastor 
again, with the old refrain: “Father, 
can you please help me a little to 
buy a small pig that I can raise? 
Then I'll sell it when it gets big.” 
Her eyes beamed with gratitude 
when she got the one or two dollars 


that a small pig costs. 


I have known Mrs. Laipo for 
about fifteen years. I’m used to her. 
Sometimes I could even look at her 
without shuddering visibly. And 
I’m happy to say that shé seems to 
be doing a little better as time goes 
on. She has a boy in her house 
now — a big boy — who has stayed 
there for several months. He had 
been a beggar in the market place. 
The poor lad is so crippled ‘that 
he cannot walk at all. If he wanted 
to run away from Mrs. Laipo, he 
couldn’t. Moreover, his eyesight is 
so poor that he cannot clearly see 


the countenance of his adopted 


mother. So Mrs. Laipo has a child 
in her home at long last — one who 
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will stay. And she has, also, a pig. 

The Reds forced me to leave 
town rather suddenly. I was given 
my deportation papers at seven 
o’clock in the evening and had to 
be out of town and on my way, by 
eight the next morning. Just before 
dark that last evening, when I was 
kneeling in chapel, saying a few 
prayers for a safe journey, I heard a 
gentle tap on the window. I looked 
up and there was the sorrowful face 
of Mrs. Laipo, looking through the 
window. I stepped outside to find 
out what she had on her mind. 

“Father,” she said, “my pig is 
sick, and someone told me that if 
I give it some sulphadiazine it’d 
get better. Can you give me some?” 

I didn’t have any medicine, but 
I gave her thirty cents to buy some. 
The next day, as I was leaving, she 
was all smiles. ‘“The pig is better,” 
she beamed. “I bought one pill for 
ten cents and gave it to the pig, 
and the pill cured the little ani- 
mal. Thank you very much, Spirit- 
ual Father.” 

Then Mrs. Laipo went home to 
get breakfast for her boy and her 
pig. Shortly afterwards we got on 
the bus that would take us to 
Kweilin on the first lap of the jour- 
ney to the boundary of Red China. 

Had Mrs. Laipo known that we 
were leaving the mission and the 
town, she would certainly have 
come to see us off. 

Yes, Mrs. Laipo 
is very happy. Her 
home is complete. 
She has a boy, and 
her pig is all 
better. 











~The Maryknoll Family 


M@ TAXI DRIVERS, making regular 
trips to our front door, are getting 
a world vision, the real universal 
outlook. They are in the market 
for a handy atlas that will tell them 
where to put their fingers on Ixta- 
huacan, Heng Tung Shan Tzu, 
Masonga, Ujiyamada, and Port- 
-ezuelo. Not even Grand Central 
and Penn Station have anything to 
compare with the comings and go- 
ings of Maryknollers. With the right 
hand, we wave “bye-bye” to Father 
George Hogan and tell the cabbie 
to start him towards Quintana Roo; 
and with the left, we help unload 
Father Benny Jacques and his bags, 
all labeled from Hsingan, China. 


Recent weeks brought visitors 
from several corners of the globe — 
from Rome, Denmark, Germany, 
China, Japan, the Philippines, and 
South America. Brother Benedict 
was escorting one group of callers 
along the seminary’s corridor, one 
day. They stopped at the picture of 
our Holy Fathef, Pope Pius XII. 

“Look, Maria,” said one of the 
men, ‘“‘look — your old boss.” 

*‘Ach, und such a gut boss he was, 
too!’ said Maria. She had been 
housekeeper for Archbishop Pacelli 
when he was in Berlin as Nuncio. 
Maria now has a Long Island 
address and a Brooklyn hubby. 


- Matignon High School, in Cam- 
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bridge, Mass., sent the following 
Spiritual Bouquet for Maryknollers 
who are suffering in China: 


Masses 1,348 
Visits 2,850 
Rosaries 3,803 
Aspirations 32,648 
Self-Conquests 1,037 
Sacrifices 1,051 


Real sacrifices like these, com- 
ing from American youth, give in- 
spiration to all of us at Maryknoll. 

Each day kind letters from our 
friends report their satisfaction in 
making sacrifices, material as well 
as spiritual. “I am deeply grateful 
to you,” wrote one recently, “‘for 
acting as my agent in spreading 
God’s word and truth. Your 
‘Thank you’ notes each month 
make me feel as though I have given 
a million, instead of my tiny mite.” 
This is quite the way we wish our 
benefactors to feel. 


Stella Decker, an American Reg- 
istered Nurse in Bolivia, writes: 

“The other day I was talking to 
a Spanish gentleman who claims to 
be a heathen. He works in the trop- 
ical areas of Bolivia and was in La 
Paz for a short visit. His words 
were more or less as follows: ‘You 
know, I do not believe in God, 
churches, and things of that sort, 
but I cannot help admiring the un- 
selfish work that those Maryknoll 
missioners do in the Beni and Santa 
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Cruz regions. They arrive from the 
States husky and strong, but you 
should see the way they come back 
after they have been in the jungles. 
They are the only ones who remem- 
ber the poor, they help the natives 
with clothing, medicines, and spiri- 
tual comfort. The enemies of the 
Church have been trying in vain to 
find mistakes in the work of those 
missioners. 


Recently the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph, of Wichita, Kansas, under- 
took hospital work in the Mary- 
knoll mission of Kyoto, Japan. They 
hoped thus to draw God’s blessings 
on their school and hospital activi- 
ties in the United States, by obedi- 
ence to Christ’s command to “‘teach 
all nations.” 

Mother Mary Anne, 
the Sisters’ Mother 
General, has this inter- 
esting comment to 
make on the venture: 

“It is my happy 
privilege to report that 
blessings have come to 
us in every way. We 
look for a great in- 
crease in candidates in 
our community in the 
near future. Already 
our financial support 
has increased, and an 
ever-growing spirit of 
generosity and selfless- 
ness is manifesting itself 
through all the ranks 
of our community. 

‘‘We are happy over 
these invaluable bless- 
ings, which, I believe, 





REVEREND DEAR FATHERS: 

In a recent issue of The Field Afar I read the 
article about saving a dollar a month for our mis- 
sionerg by saving three cents a day and a nickel on 
Sunday. I found a little pasteboard box and started 
depositing the three cents daily. At the same’time 
I recited my prayer for the missions for that day.* 
It was thrilling at the end of the month to find that 
sure enough there was the dollar. 

It was a small thing to do to gain so much hap- 
piness and satisfaction. I picture myself helping the 

+ great family of Maryknoll as it serves in many poor, 
undesirable places to bring God to mankind. 

I have told several people about the three cents 
a day, and I feel that 
some new friends. Every little helps. 
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await in some measure all groups 
and individuals desirous of further- 
ing the work of the foreign missions.” 

Some years ago the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame, of the St. Louis 
Province, sent Sisters to open a 
school in Kyoto. Here is Mother 
Mary Evangela’s observation: 

“This foreign mission has been 
a renewed stimulus for zeal through- 
out the Province. Our going to 
Japan was one of the greatest bless- 
ings of our Congregation. We now 
have eight Sisters in Kyoto, and 
there are eight Japanese girls who 
wish to dedicate their lives to God 
in our Order.” 


Please pray for all the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


ape es 
Soa ya 
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Thousands of interesting letters 
come to us monthly. The following 
is voted the “‘letter of the month.”’ 






eVentually Maryknoll will have 






Mrs. W. F. D., Detroit 


*Ask us for a free copy of our 
“Daily Prayers for Missions.” 







Child of Korea — orphaned, homeless, 
war-driven to a Maryknoll shelter — 
raw material from which, with your aid, 
we can fashion a friend and Christian! A 
child can be fed for a whole month for $5. 


Bread and wine — not for the body, 
but for the soul; not for table, but for the 
altar. A year’s supply for one Maryknoll 
mission costs $30. Even such things for 
sacred use must be bought and paid for. 


The Maryknoll Chapel for our major 
Seminary is still a dream; it will be built 
when means and materials are available. 
But we are planning it and hoping that 
God will inspire benefactors. If you would 
like to contribute — from $1 to $10,000 
— we shall be most grateful. 


Light a candle — For $25, all the altar 
candles needed for one year in a Mary- 
knoll mission station can be purchased. 


MISSIONERS’ REQUEST 
From Africa: 2 beds and mattresses, $15; 2 desks, $10; 4 bookcases, $8; 2 ward- 


robes, $10; 2 dressers, $10; 10 chairs, $10; 1 dining-room table, $10 


From Bolivia: processional cross, $50; vigil lights, 25c;_ religious films, 
16 mm., $15; athletic ng oye for boys and girls, $32; 2 kerosene lamps, 
$5; catechetical supplies, $10; beds, $30. 


From Chile: rectory repairs, $450; tools for plumbing shop, $100; pots and 
pans for Boystown, $20; m » rosaries, holy pictures, $10; altar cloths, 
$30; prayer books, 20c; school books, 50c. ® 


From Guatemala: church floor, $250; 5 tons of lime, $80; 5 church windows, 
$30; floor tiles, $30; 12 crucifixes, $2 each; vestment-case repai’ 5, $30; church- 
roof repairs, $70; communion plate, $18. 


From Japan: sanctuary furnishings, $300; 40 pews for church, $5 each; 1 in- 
cense set for Benediction, $15; 200 catechisms, $16; 1 set stations of cross, 
$75; bunks for students, $5 each. 


From Mexico: church organ, $126; a mule, $100; Mass bells, $5; cruets, $3; 
cassocks for altar boys, $12; hosts and wine, for Mass, $30. 


From Peru: Spanish-Latin, daily Mass missals, $11; blankets, $15; seminary 
desks, $12; mattresses,°$14; windows, $1 each; a sidewalk, b 


Perhaps you or your friends would be interested 
in donating some of these items for the missions. 
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Charity Fund — Korea 


Help me — I’m hungry! I’m sick — 
I need aid! Come quick — I’m in 
trouble! 


Maryknollers in Korea hear these 
appeals, and it is their job to do 
something. Maryknoll missioners 
feed the hungry, visit the sick, house 


the homeless. The blind, the or- 
phaned, the aged, the sufferers from 
wasting diseases — all these are 
cared for by our Korea Charity 
Fund. Your donation to the Charity 
Fund will give you a share in the 
works of mercy; it will make you 
the missioners’ partner. 





Poople ate Intetesting! 


1. Once in a North China Cath- 
olic village, the Reds decided 
to destroy the local missioner. 


4. But then the Reds made the 
villagers beat the priest. A 
lash cut painfully into his back. 








2. The priest was brought from 
jail and tied to a pole. A Red 
cheer leader shouted. ‘‘Death!"” 


5. With a roar the mob rushed 
to the stage, released the priest, 
and beat up the astounded Reds. 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 


3. Some of the villagers obedi- 
ently repeated the cries of the 
Reds to escape from any trouble. 


6. “We could shout empty words 
against you,” said one man, “‘but 
we would notletthem harm you!" 








